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BETTER  TENURE  URGED 
AS  A  BASIS  FOR  NEW 
LAND  POLICY 

How  to  reconcile  private  land  ownership  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  interest  is  the  central  problem  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  realistic  land  policy,  according  to  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  As- 
sistant Administrator  in  charge  of  Land  Utilization,  who  addressed 
the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  in  Houston,  Texas  on  Novem- 
ber 17. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  "Land  Policies  and  National 
Progress", Dr.  Gray  explained  that  the  traditional  American  policy 
of  distributing  land  to  homesteaders  with  no  restrictions  on  mode 
of  use  has  proved  inadequate,  and  that  "widespread  human  suffering 
and  the  devastation  by  erosion  of  millions  of  acres  in  the  Western 
plains  are  the  most  recent  chapters  in  this  tragedy  of  unrealistic 
land  policy." 

Referring  to  farm  tenancy  as  another  land  problem  of 
major  importance,  Dr.  Gray  maintained  that  a  simple  plan  of  provid- 
ing credit  to  enable  tenants  to  buy  their  farms  would  not  suffice 
as  a  remedy  for  existing  evils.  The  real  problems  of  farm  tenancy, 
he  said,  are  matters  of  human  attitudes,  as  seen  from  the  tendency 
of  tenants  to  exploit  rather  than  conserve  their  farms,  and  the 
willingness  of  landlords  to  tolerate  such  practices.  "It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  this  condition  can  be  changed  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  helping  a  tenant  buy  a  farm  of  his  own  .  .  .  What  we 
should  have  in  the  United  States  is  ...  a  program  which  will  en- 
courage and  develop  a  system  of  family  holdings,  based  upon  secur- 
ity of  tenure  and  conditioned  upon  methods  of  land  use  which  will 
conserve  it  for  the  future  requirements  of  the  nation". 

As  an  initial  attempt  to  establish  a  tenure  system  which 
will  achieve  these  objectives,  the  Resettlement  Administration  has 
adopted  a  new  long-term  farm  lease  and  contract  to  purchase.  Dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  lease  or  contract,  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion reserves  the  right  to  enter  the  property  to  carry  out  conser- 
vation work.  The  occupancy  of  the  farmer  is  conditioned  upon  his 
taking  reasonable  care  to  prevent  soil  depletion,  wanton  cutting  of 
timber,  or  other  waste.  On  the  other  hand  the  tenant  or  purchaser 
enjoys  an  unusually  long  term  of  occupancy,  and  in  case  of  termina- 
tion is  recompensed  for  improvements  made. 
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The  text  of  Dr.  Gray's  address  will  be  made  available  at 
an  early  date. 
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IOWA  PLANNING  BOARD 
AT  WORK  ON  VARIETY 
OF  PROJECTS 

The  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  is  at  work  on  several  surveys  of 
interest  in  the  State.  Among  these  are; 

(1)  Tax  Survey  (#65-72-2928)  to  determine  effects  of 
proposed  homestead  exemptions  on  tax  revenue  in  the 
State. 

(2)  Urban  Land  Use  and  Traffic  Surveys  (#65-72-5033-6) 
to  survey  city  traffic  and  make  land-use  studies  in 
nine  Iowa  cities. 

(3)  Base  Map  Survey  (#65-72-5048)  to  revise  and  check 
township  base  maps  showing  roads,  farmstead  loca- 
tions ,  electric  lines,  farms  having  electric  and 
telephone  service,  etc. 

(4)  Analysis  of  Farm  Statistics  (#65-72-5321)  involving 
distribution  of  farm  land  in  various  uses,  trends 
in  acreage  and  yields  of  major  crops  and  effects  of 
various  leasing  systems  on  farm  practices  and  on  dis- 
tribution of  income  and  expense. 

(5)  Survey  of  Public  Health  Resources  in  forty-eight 
counties  (#65-72-2953)  to  ascertain  agencies  engaged 
in  public  health  programs,  amount  spent,  and  programs 
promoted  by  such  expenditure. 

(6)  Biological  Survey  (#55-72-2927)  —  constructing  and 
installing  corner  monuments,  and  general  development 
of  State-owned  dry  lake  beds. 

(7)  Lake  and  Stream  Improvement  Surveys  (#65-72-5009-13) 
to  survey  and  establish  lake  boundaries  and  State- 
owned  dry  lake  beds. 
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A  brief  progress  report  is  sketched  in  the  IOWA  PLANNING 
NEWS,  1  (8)  9  for  October  1936.  (Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  Ames, 
Iowa, ) 
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FARM  LABOR  CONDI- 
TIONS SURVEY  BEGUN 

A  survey  of  farm  labor  conditions  in  eleven  United  States 
counties  —  Todd,  Kentucky;  Fentress,  Tennessee;  Karnes,  Texas; 
Placer,  California;  Lac  qui  Parle,  Minnesota;  Archuleta,  Colorado; 
Pawnee,  Kansas;  Livingston,  Illinois;  Hamilton,  Iowa;  Wayne,  Penn- 
sylvania; and  Concordia  Parish,  Louisiana  —  has  been  initiated  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econo- 
mics, assisted  with  W.  P.  A.  funds,  and  will  be  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  J.  C.  Folsom  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Population 
and  Rural  Life. 

The  counties  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  dominant  type  of 
agriculture,  property  emplo^^-ed  in  agriculture,  and  other  factors  of 
interest  to  W,  P,  A.  in  their  studies  of  wages,  earnings  and 
relief.  The  data  to  be  gathered  will  relate  to  remuneration  of 
hired  farm  laborers  in  money  and  perquisites,  education,  occupation- 
al experience,  and  to  their  movements  or  migration  in  seeking  work. 
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REGIONAL  PLANNING 
CONFERENCES 


The  Southeastern  Regional  Planning  Conference  held  its 
second  meeting  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  October  12-13  to  discuss 
planning  problems  of  the  States,  and  to  formulate  programs  for  their 
solution.  The  meeting  was  called  at  the  request  of  District  Chair- 
man H.  T.  Mcintosh  of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  and  was  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  the  southeastern  States. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission  at  its 
October  10  meeting  decided  that  April  8-10,  1937  will  be  the  dates 
of  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning 


Conference,  and  that  it  ¥/ill  convene  in  Boise,  Idaho.  1/ 

The  objectives  of  this  coming  conference  will  be  the  same 
as  those  of  other  conferences  --  to  bring  together  official  agen- 
cies and  citizens  of  the  region  for  consideration,  appraisal,  and 
plan-ling  for  the  use  of  the  region's  resources.  In  order  to  bring 
about  the  objectives,  greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  re- 
lationships of  planning  to  the  public;  a  minimum  of  time  will  be 
devoted  to  meetings  on  specialized  subjects,  and  a  maximum  of  time 
will  be  given  to  general  discussion.  Technical  discussions  and  sec- 
tional meetings  will  be  held  in  advance  of  the  main  conference, 
All  sessions  will  be  organized  as  open  forums,  and  papers  and  dis- 
cussions v/ill  be  limited  to  those  needed  as  a  foundation  for  gen- 
eral discussion.  Thus  it  is  hoped  to  make  all  sessions  of  great 
general  interest  to  the  lay  public  and  to  those  engaged  in  planning 
work,  and  to  bring  about  more  general  public  participation. 
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CROP  INSURANCE  COMMITTEE 
MEETS  WITH  COMPANY  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

The  President's  Committee  on  Crop  Insurance  met  on  No- 
vember 5  and  discussed  with  representatives  of  insurance  companies, 
both  stock  and  mutual,  the  possibilities  of  working  out  a  program 
of  crop  insurance. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, outlined  the  need  for  making  available  to  farmers  a  means 
of  insuring  against  heavy  crop  losses  arising  out  of  unfavorable 
weather  and  other  factors  beyond  their  control,  and  said  the  broad 
objective  of  crop  insurance  should  be  to  contribute  to  greater 
stability  of  supplies  and  prices  of  farm  products  in  the  interest 
of  both  producers  and  consumers.  Spokesmen  for  the  companies 
agreed  to  cooperate  in  every  y,ay  possible,  and  agreed  also  that 
stock  companies  as  a  group  and  mutuals  as  a  group,  would  each 
select  two  persons  to  represent  them  in  further  deliberations,  par- 
ticularly in  technical  analyses  of  various  proposals. 


1/  PLANNING  NEWS,  October  1936.  (Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  220  Federal  Court  House,  Portland  Oregon.) 
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The  committee  conferred  on  November  6  with  representa- 
tives of  the  industries  warehousing  farm  products,  and  on  November 
7  with  representatives  of  farmers'  organizations.  A  report  to  the 
President  v/ill  be  made  in  December. 
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LAND-USE  ACTIVITIES 
IN  TENNESSEE 

The  rapid  depletion  of  forests,  the  exhaustion  of  soils 
by  erosion  and  flood,  and  the  general  absorption  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Tennessee  has  brought  about  a  situation  wherein  the  farm 
population  particularly  is  feeling  the  effects  of  years  of  neglect. 
For  a  number  of  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  arrest  the  deplet- 
ion of  natural  wealth,  and  at  the  present  time  the  T.  V.  A.,  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Resettlement  Administration,  the  Ten- 
nessee Division  of  Forestry,  and  the  State  Planning  Commission  are 
all  at  work,  demonstrating  the  best  in  land-use  practices. 

The  State  Planning  Commission  has,  at  this  time,  several 
experiments  under  way  in  different  sections  of  the  State  1/  to  de- 
termine adequate  means  of  approaching  the  problems  of  controlling 
land  use  in  the  best  interests  of  all.  In  Hamilton  County,  for  ex- 
ample, a  regional  planning  commission  is  attempting  to  control  all 
development  of  private  property  in  the  unincorporated  area  outside 
of  Chattanooga.  A  preliminary  zoning  law  is  under  consideration, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  through  it  the  classification  of  land  and  all 
uses  of  property  will  control  land-use  development. 

In  five  counties  of  northeastern  Tennessee  —  Johnson, 
Carter,  Sullivan,  Washington  and  Unicoi  —  the  northeastern  re- 
gional commission  is  undertaking  a  similar  program  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale,  and  will  provide  considerable  information  on  land  and 
its  uses. 

Other  surveys  showing  agricultural,  mineral  and  timber 
resources  are  needed  and  are  being  considered.  Land-use  control  of 
the  area  adjacent  to  the  Tri-city  Airport  (Kingsport,  Bristol,  and 
Johnson  City)  is  another  immediate  problem. 


1/  "Land  Use  Activities  in  Tennessee".  Gerald  Gimre .  PLAN  TOPICS, 
1  (1)  3.  September  1936.  (Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission, 
Nashville,  Tennessee.) 
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A  large  scale  program  of  the  State  Planning  Commission, 
now  being  developed,  includes  all  of  the  lands  within  the  watersheds 
of  the  Obion  and  Forked  Deer  Rivers  in  western  Tennessee.  A  branch 
planning  organization,  with  headquarters  at  Dyersburg,  is  being  set 
up  to  survey  all  the  detailed  phases  of  a  land-use  program  for  the 
West  Tennessee  area. 
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PARK  AND  RECREATIONAL 
SURVEY  BEGUN  UNDER 
FEDERAL  ACT 

Under  the  law  of  June  23,  1936  known  as  the  "Park  and 
Recreation  Planning  Act"  a  permanent  system  of  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  and  State  governments  in  the  development  of  parks  and 
recreational  areas  has  been  provided  for. 

Plans  for  the  "recreational  survey"  provided  under  the 
law  are  already  under  way  and  are  being  carried  forward  by  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service,  National  Resources  Committee,  and  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration,  which  expect  to  set  up  State  projects  for  sur- 
veys in  the  various  States  to  be  conducted  by  Planning  Boards  there. 

This  recreation  study  will  have  three  major  objectives  1/: 
(1)  to  obtain  all  available  information  concerning  existing  re- 
creational areas  and  facilities;  (2)  to  determine  recreation  re- 
quirements over  a  period  of  years  on  a  nation-wide  scale;  (c)  to 
propose  means  of  meeting  adequately  present  and  future  recreational 
requirements.  Existing  recreational  facilities  by  regions  or  dis- 
tricts will  be  examined  as  to  size,  location,  variety  of  opportuni- 
ties offered,  number  of  people  served,  etc.  Potential  areas  must 
be  examined  in  the  same  manner. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  lending  material  aid  in  this 
study,  and  is  completing  a  digest  of  all  State  laws  relating  to 
park  conservation  and  recreation,  which  will  be  widely  distributed; 
and  also  making  a  study  with  the  National  Recreation  Association  of 
all  municipal,  metropolitan  and  county  park  and  recreation  work. 
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1/  "Park  and  Recreational  Survey  Begun",  C.  L.  Wirth.  PLANNING 
AND  CIVIC  COMMENT,  2  (3)  9.  July-September,  1936.  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C.) 
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LAND-USE  MAPPING 
METHODS  IN  NORTH 
DAKOTA  COMPARED 

A  study  of  present  land  use  in  a  township  oi"  Morton 
County,  North  Dakota,  was  made  during  the  summer  of  1936  by  C.  H. 
Plath,  Land-Use  Planning  Specialist  for  North  Dakota,  and  compared 
with  land-use  maps  showing  acreage  of  grass  and  tilled  land  in  the 
same  township  prepared  in  1933  from  A. A. A.  data.  The  results  of 
Mr.  Plath 's  study  have  been  published  as  Land-Use  Planning  Pub- 
lication #7,  November  1936,  entitled,  "Present  Land  Use  in  Morton 
County,  North  Dakota:  A  Comparison  of  Mapping  Methods",  and  dis- 
tributed in  limited  quantity  by  the  Resettlement  Administration, 
Land-Use  Planning  Section,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Comparison  of  the  land-use  maps  compiled  from  maps  sup- 
plied by  farmers  in  1933  on  their  wheat  allotment  contracts  with 
those  made  by  the  Resettlement  Administration  plane-table  survey 
of  1936  shows,  in  this  case,  rather  large  discrepancies  as  to  de- 
tail of  location  and  as  to  aggregate  acreages  within  some  sections, 
but  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  general  pattern  of  land  use 
within  the  township  as  well  as  within  each  quarter-township,  and 
as  to  the  total  acreages  of  each  use  within  the  township. 

Assuming  these  relationships  to  be  typical  of  the  Great 
Plains  as  a  whole,  v/e  are  justified  in  believing  that  maps  compiled 
from  farmers'  sketches  of  the  land-use  layout  of  their  farms  will 
adequately  meet  the  requirements  of  purposes  in  which  only  the 
general  pattern  of  land  use  within  each  quarter-township  need  be 
known,  but  will  be  inadequate  for  purposes  which  require  that  the 
details  of  location  or  of  acreage  within  a  given  farm  be  known. 
Maps  of  land  use  derived  in  this  manner  would  not,  however,  be  ade- 
quate for  use  in  planning  reorganizations  of  the  use-patterns  of 
individual  farms,  in  the  interest  of,  say,  soil  erosion  control. 

A  table  comparing  data  from  1933  A.  A.  A.  and  1936  (Re- 
settlement Administration)  plane-table  survey,  and  maps  showing 
grass  and  tilled  acreages  reported  in  each  survey,  are  included. 
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LAND  APPRAISAL  TO  BE 
MADE  FOR  MISSISSIPPI 
FLOOD  CONTROL  PROGRAM  1/ 

At  the  request  of  the  War  Department,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  undertaking  the  appraisal  of  a  large  area  of  land 
along  the  lower  Mississippi  River  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  Valley  flood  control  program.  The  follow- 
ing have  been  designated  as  the  committee  to  carry  on  the  appraisal 
work: 

G.  R.  Boyd,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  chairman 
L.  C.  Gray,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  (represented 

by  B.  R.  Stauber,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics) 
W.  P.  Kramer,  Forest  Service 
J.  K.  Ableiter,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 

Field  work,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be  completed  in  about 
eight  months.  James  W.  Browning  at  Denison,  Texas,  and  George  L. 
Orr,  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  will  represent  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  as  field  personnel,  and  three  additional  ap- 
praisers will  be  assigned  to  duty  shortly. 
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GENERAL  PROPERTY 
TAXES  DISCUSSED  IN 
LAW  JOURNAL 

The  entire  issue  of  LAW  AND  CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS  for  June 
2/  is  devoted  to  treatment  by  authorities  in  the  field  of  property 
taxation  and  the  handling  of  delinquency,  of  the  much  discussed 
"breakdown"  of  the  general  property  tax  during  depression  years. 
Problems  in  the  tax  collection  sequence  are  presented  from  the 


1/  B.  A.  E.  NEWS,  25  (7)  1.  October  15,  1936.  (Published  by 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 

2/  "The  Collection  of  Real  Property  Taxes",  LAW  AND  CONTEMPORARY 
PROBLEMS:  School  of  Law,  Duke  University,  June  1936,  Vol.  Ill, 
No.  3.   (Durham,  North  Carolina.) 
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collection  of  current  levies  to  the  law  and  procedure  governing  tax 
reversion,  and  proposals  for  improvement  are  made  from  both  rural 
and  urban  standpoints.  Basic  defects  in  local  governmental  or- 
ganization and  the  machinery  of  assessment  and  equalization  are 
outl^'ned  as  they  impair  the  efficiency  of  collection,  the  enforce- 
ment of  tax  liens,  and  the  validity  of  tax  title. 

The  numerous  recent  measures  for  relief  of  property  tax- 
payers are  reviewed  with  particular  reference  to  postponement  of  tax 
sales,  remission  of  penalties  and  interest,  extension  of  redemption 
privileges,  plans  for  installment  payment  of  delinquent  taxes,  and 
purchase  contracts  scaling  down  the  price  cf  repossession  of  pro- 
perties by  original  owners.  These  practices,  while  designated  as 
emergency  in  character,  have  without  doubt  had  serious  long-run 
effects  upon  the  validity  of  tax  title,  the  efficiency  of  tax  col- 
lection, and  the  very  status  of  ownership  of  many  properties. 

The  general  problem  of  administration  of  the"new  public 
domain"  of  reverted  land  by  States,  counties,  or  towns  is  treated, 
a  consideration  frequently  disregarded  in  appraisals  of  tax  col- 
lection procedure,  Land  use  implications  are  commonly  ignored  in 
efforts  to  maximize  tax  collections  and  maintain  turnover  of  lands 
in  private  hands,  the  problem  being  reduced  only  to  that  of  striking 
some  balance  between  the  rights  of  fee  owners  and  the  need  for  at- 
tracting private  buyers  of  tax  certificates.  During  the  depression 
years,  the  dearth  of  private  bidders  at  tax  sales  and  the  relative- 
ly small  number  of  redemptions  in  statutory  redemption  periods 
raised  a  gigantic  problem  of  revenue  collection  and  land  disposal 
for  local  governments,  which  was  commonly  approached  only  by  gener- 
al relaxation  of  existing  law  and  procedure,  and  by  special  "legis- 
lative indulgences"  to  delinquents, 

From  the  land-use  planning  stand  point,  the  following  ar- 
ticles are  of  particular  interest:  "Tax  Delinquency  of  Rural  Real 
Estate",  by  Donald  Jackson  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  pp.  347-353;  "Recent  Legislative 
Indulgences  to  Delinquent  Taxpayers",  by  Wade  S.  Smith  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  pp.  370-381;  "Collection  of  Delinquent 
Taxes  by  Recourse  to  the  Taxed  Property",  by  H.  K.  Allen,  Super- 
visor of  Area  Policies  and  Programs, Land-Use  Planning  Section, 
Region  III,  Resettlement  Administration,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
pp.  397-405;  "Utilization  of  Reverted  Tax  Delinquent  Land  in  Rural 
Areas",  by  Paul  W.  Wager,  Chief,  Land-Use  Planning  Section,  Region 
IV,  Resettlement  Administration,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  pp. 453-460. 
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This  number  of  the  quarterly  publication  of  the  Duke 
University  School  of  Law  may  be  obtained  for  seventy-five  cents  by 
addressing  LAW  AND  CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS,  Duke  Station.  Durham, 
North  Carolina. 
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ATLAS  OF  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  REGION  PUB- 
LISHED 

During  the  past  18  months  the  Land  Classification  Section 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  prepared  approximately 
fifty  maps  dealing  with  such  items  as  soils,  rainfall,  crops,  land 
value,  and  farm  income.  The  maps,  of  broader  application  to  plan- 
ning programs,  have  been  prepared  for  distribution  and  grouped  in- 
to series  according  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  they  treat. 
Each  series  constitutes  a  part  of  the  "Atlas  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Region",  which  will  be  built  up  as  maps  are  prepared  and  series 
are  released. 

The  first  group  released  is  Part  1  1/  ,  the  Natural 
Series,  containing  twelve  maps  dealing  with  land  and  climatic  ele- 
ments. Another,  the  Industrial  Series,  will  be  released  soon. 
Other  groups  to  follow  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  include  series 
dealing  with  land-use  items,  population,  land  values,  and  income. 

Each  map  in  these  series  will  be  accompanied  by  a  brief 
text,  drawing  attention  to  the  salient  points  brought  out  in  the 
maps.  A  population  map  is  appended  to  each  series  because  of  the 
close  relationship  of  population  distribution  to  the  distribution 
of  nearly  all  items  both  natural  and  cultural. 

Part  1  contains  sections  on:  Land  Elements  —  physio- 
graphic diagram,  generalized  soil  series,  generalized  erosion  con- 
ditions, forest  regions  of  the  Tennessee  Valley;  Climatic  Elements 
—  precipitation,  wind  direction,  mean  annual  precipitation  and 


1/  "Atlas  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Region".  Part  I.  The  Natural 
Series.  Land  Classification  Section,  Division  of  Land  Planning 
and  Housing,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  (Knoxville,  Tennes- 
see.) June  1936.  (Land  Planning  and  Housing  Bulletin  9-A. 
Division  File  No.  A.  15) 
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temperature,  frost  as  a  factor  in  climate,  average  length  of  grow- 
ing season,  etc.;  Appendix  —  distribution  of  population. 
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ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF 
LAND  GRANT  COLLEGE 
ASSOCIATION 

The  program  of  the  50th  annual  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Land  Grant  Colleges,  held  this  year  November  16-18  at 
the  Rice  Hotel,  Houston,  Texas,  covered  many  discussions  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  land-use  planners.  Among  these  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

November  16  -  Experiment  Station  Sub-Section 

What  new  research  fields  should  be  developed  in 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations?  -  Di- 
rector,  C.  B.  Hutchinson  of  California. 

What  should  be  included  in  the  agricultural  eco- 
nomic research  program?  -  Directors,  C.  L. 
Christensen  of  Wisconsin;  R.  Y.  Winters  of 
North  Carolina;  W.  A.  Schoenfeld  of  Oregon; 
Dr.  A.  G.  Black,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

Extension  Work  Sub-sectipn 

National  land  policies  and  the  democratic  process 
-  Honorable  M.  L.  Wilson,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Agricultural  conservation  program  and  extension 
work  -  Dr.  H.  R.  Tolley,  Administrator, 
A.  A.  A. 

A  land-use  program  the  basis  of  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  -  Director,  H.  C.  Ram- 
sower  of  Ohio, 
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Relationship  of  the  farm  family  to  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  -  Miss  Mildred 
Horton  of  Texas. 

General  Session 

President's  address  -  The  land  grant  and  our  land 
-  Dean  Jacob  Lipman  of  New  Jersey  followed 
by  an  address  by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Henry  A,  Wallace. 

Joint  Session 

The  functions  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in 
determining  agricultural  policies  - 
Honorable  Chester  C.  Davis,  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, Federal  Reserve  System. 

Some  obstacles  to  land  conservation  -  President 
F,  D.  Farrell  of  Kansas. 


November  17  -  General  Session 


The  influence  of  our  land-use  policies  on  our 
national  program  -  L.  C.  Gray,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  (See  p.  1) 

Our  v/ater  resources  in  relation  to  land  use  - 
Morris  L.  Cooke,  Administrator,  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 

Regional  approach  to  agricultural  and  rural  de- 
velopment -  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Extension  Work  Sub-section 

Coordination  of  Federal  agencies  working  in  ag- 
ricultural and  related  problems  -  Dr.  C.  W. 
Warburton,  Director,  Extension  Service. 

Coordinating  Federal  agencies  in  the  State  with 
activities  affecting  agriculture  -  Director, 
F.  A.  Anderson  of  Colorado. 
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Engineering  Section 

The  engineer's  contribution  to  a  land-use  program 
-  H.  B.  Walker  of  California. 

Joint  Session 

Federal  irrigation  reclamation  in  relation  to 
agricultural  policy  -  Director,  William 
Peterson  of  Utah. 

Suggestions  for  the  more  complete  utiliza- 
tion of  uncultivated  areas  for  recreational 
purposes  -  Director,  W.  L.  Slate  of  Con- 
necticut. 

The  relation  of  climate  to  agriculture  -  J.  B. 
Kineer,  Chief,  Division  of  Climate  and  Crop 
Weather. 
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INFORMATION  SERVICE 
FOR  MIGRANTS  ESTAB- 
LISHED IN  DROUGHT  AREA 

To  help  farmers  "look  before  they  leap",  the  Resettlement 
Administration  has  established  an  information  service  in  the  drought 
stricken  area  of  the  Great  Plains  to  furnish  those  who  intend  to 
move  with  information  about  farming  conditions  in  other  localities. 
This  service  is  designed  to  prevent  the  worst  effects  of  the  aim- 
less migration  which  has  occurred  many  times  in  the  past.  Too  often 
farmers  have  sold  out  and  hit  the  highways  without  having  any  place 
in  particular  to  go.  Frequently  this  has  meant  more  hardship  than 
if  they  had  stayed  where  they  v/ere. 

The  Land-Use  Planning  Section,  Washington,  D.  C.  has  been 
preparing  data  to  be  used  in  the  conduct  of  this  service.  Informa- 
tion on  farming  conditions  and  investment  necessary  to  become  es- 
tablished in  major  agricultural  areas  in  each  of  twelve  States  re- 
ceiving the  bulk  of  the  migration  has  been  collected  for  the  use 
of  rural  rehabilitation  supervisors  in  the  drought  area.  The  twelve 
States  for  which  information  has  been  collected  are:  V/ashington, 
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Oregon,  Idaho,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Texas  and  California. 

In  no  case  are  Resettlement  representatives  authorized  to 
urge  people  to  move  or  to  remain  where  they  are.  This  is  purely  an 
information  service,  and  the  material  gathered  is  not  for  distri- 
bution. If  farm  families  ask  about  crop  conditions,  soil  types, 
etc.  in  other  places,  the  local  supervisors  vyill  be  glad  to  answer 
their  questions.  Since  they  cannot  commit  the  Administration  to 
helping  them  after  they  have  moved,  they  are  advising  the  farmers 
to  rem.ain  v/here  they  are  unless  they  know  definitely  of  farms  or 
jobs  available  in  other  places.  It  is  hoped  that  this  inform-ation 
service  will  provide  facts  to  stop  needless  wandering  about,  and 
will  provide  informaion  on  other  parts  of  the  country  for  those 
who  are  determined  to  move. 
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PRELIMINARY  FARM  TAX 
DATA  OBTAINED  FOR 
FORTY-FIVE  YEAR  PERIOD 

The  Division  of  Agricultural  Finance,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation 
with  the  W.  P.  A.l/  has  recently  completed  the  preliminary  tabula- 
tion of  farm  tax  data  in  198  counties  of  23  States. 

The  results  of  the  tabulation  indicate  that  average  farm 
real  estate  taxes  per  acre  increased  467  percent  from  1890  to  1930, 
and  267  percent  from  1890  to  1934. 

"The  series  from  1913  to  1934  has  been  currently  main- 
tained by  the  Bureau.  They  show  an  increase  of  141  percent  from 
1913  to  the  peak  in  1929,  then  a  decrease  of  36  percent  from  1929 
to  1934.  The  1934  levy  per  acre  was  only  slightly  lower  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  1935  levies,  as  represented  by  the 
personal  judgments  of  State  tax  officials  and  tax  students  in  26 
States  .  .  .  indicate  that  in  1935  farm  real  estate  taxes  per  acre 
were  on  approximately  the  same  level  as  were  those  of  1934." 


1/  W.  P.  A.  project  11  —  to  collect  farm  mortgage,  land  transfer 
and  value,  and  farm  tax  data  from  official  records  of  1,000 
counties  in  the  48  States. 
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Expressed  in  terms  of  the  1913  level  (1913  =  100  percent) 
the  index  numbers  appear  as  follows: 

42  in  1890 
241  in  1929 
154  in  1934 

The  index  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  shows  an  increasingly- 
rapid  rise  as  the  period  progressed  to  1920,  Relating  each  year's 
figures  to  the  one  for  the  year  preceding  however,  shows  a  uniform 
increase  of  4-5  percent  per  year  from  1898-1918. 

Taking  individual  periods  ~  1890-95,  1918-20  —  we  find 
a  much  greater  jjercentage  increase  from  year  to  year  than  is  shown 
by  the  period  as  a  whole.  From  1895-98  there  was  no  net  increase; 
after  1920  the  increase  was  slight  until  the  decline  in  farm  income 
in  1929. 

While  certain  periods  exhibit  abnormal  deviations  from 
the  trend,  the  study  shows  a  consistent  upward  trend  of  farm  taxes 
throughout  the  entire  45-year  period. 
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FARM  DEBT  ADJUSTMENT 
CONTINUES  IN  NORTHWEST 

Forty-five  percent  of  the  farms  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
(Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho)  are  mortgaged,  many  for  more  than 
their  assessed  valuation.  In  one  county,  the  average  for  the  till- 
able land  is  $71  per  acre  in  farming  areas,  and  $179  per  tillable 
acre  in  cutover  and  second  growth  forest  areas.  The  Rehabilitation 
Division  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  and  county  debt  adjust- 
ment committees  have  been  giving  assistance  in  debt  adjustment 
valuable  alike  to  debtor  and  creditor.  Often  creditors  ask  for 
the  help  of  the  farm  debt  adjustment  committee  especially  when 
action  by  another  creditor  is  likely  to  jeopardize  the  entire  farm. 
In  many  cases  the  solution  is  not  cutting  down  the  debt,  Jout  rather 
in  the  extension  of  time,  a  lowering  of  interest  rates,  or  perhaps 
a  new  farm  management  plan  for  the  debtor  operator. 

In  Oregon  sixty-one  cases  have  been  adjusted,  involving 
indebtedness  of  $181,186;  in  Washington  434  farmers  have  been 
kept  in  possession  of  their  farms  in  spite  of  debts  amounting  to 
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$1,848,829.  In  Idaho  385  cases  were  adjusted,  the  debts  amount- 
ing to  $1, 306, 852.  Following  debt  adjustment,  taxes  amounting  to 
??53,768  have  been  paid  on  land  often  previously  tax  delinquent  in 
the  three  States. 

Application  for  service  may  be  made  either  by  the  debtor 
or  creditor.  County  committees  may  be  contacted  either  through  the 
county  agricultural  agent,  or  through  local  rehabilitation  super- 
visors in  each  district. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 


RICH  LAND  POOR  LAND.  Stuart  Chase.  V/hittlesey  House.  McGraw  Hill 
Book  Company,  New  York,  1936.   350  pp.   is.SO. 

The  book  is  further  entitled  "A  Study  of  Waste  in  the  Na- 
tural Resources  of  America"  and  is  a  powerful  sequel  to  Mr.  Chase's 
earlier  explorations  on  the  subject  of  the  waste  of  natural  and  hu- 
man resources  recounted  in  his  "Tragedy  of  Waste".  It  might  be 
termed  the  most  effective  dramatization  to  date  of  the  recent  tech- 
nical literature  and  governmental  experience  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation. 

In  the  first  thirteen  chapters,  the  reader  is  acquainted 
with  what  has  happened  in  the  exploitation  of  crop,  grass,  and  for- 
est lands  and  our  wildlife,  watershed  and  mineral  areas,  why  it  has 
happened,  what  the  repercussions  have  been  on  the  regions  involved, 
and  on  the  economic  future  of  the  individuals  residing  within  them. 
The  layman  is  placed  on  familiar  terms  with  the  viewpoint  and  tech- 
nical materia  of  the  resource  planner.  Lucid  explanations  of  the 
hydrologic  cycle,  ecological  balance,  erosion  and  erosion  control 
are  presented,  together  with  an  effective  short  review  of  the  ec- 
onomic and  physical  geography  of  the  continent.  The  "concept  of 
infinity"  in  the  exploitation  of  resources,  together  with  the 
common  practices  of  "a  reasonably  ruthless  capitalism",  our  system 
of  property  laws,  and  past  public  land  policy  are  held  to  answer 
for  the  rapid  destruction  of  the. resource  base. 

With  reference  to  public  land  policy,  Mr.  Chase  concludes: 
"There  has  been  no  real  land  policy  in  America.  Until  the  present 
Roosevelt  Administration  there  was  no  careful  and  scientific  clas- 
sification of  the  public  domain  .  .  .  The  idea  -  one  cannot  call 
it  a  policy  -  was  to  rid  the  republic  of  all  responsibility  for 
the  public  domain  as  rapidly  as  possible  .  .  .  Nov/,  as  the 
blighted  areas  expand,  the  government  is  buying  back  its  original 
largesse  in  a  decidedly  moth-eaten  condition,  at  very  substantial 
figures  per  acre.  Upward  of  fifty  million  acres  have  reverted  to 
local  government  through  tax  delinquency,  while  more  is  coming  back 
every  day.  Land  tax  delinquency  alone  is  all  the  proof  one  needs 
of  the  ominous  extent  of  blighted  areas".  The  last  statement  is 
somewhat  sweeping  when  it  is  considered  that  a  substantial  part  of 
delinquency  results  from  generally  depressed  economic  conditions  or 
from  fundamental  faults  in  the  system  of  property  tax  assessm.ent 
and  collection  rather  than  from  improper  land  use  or  exhaustion  of 
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resources.   However,  in  "problem  areas"  chronic  tax  delinquency 
can  be  definitely  associated  with  maladjusted  land  use. 

Grainger  County,  Tennessee  is  selected  as  a  sample  area 
to  illustrate  the  results  of  the  exhaustion  of  a  resource  base  in  a 
settled  community.  The  use  of  an  income  statement  for  a  county  is 
a  graphic  means  of  indicating  the  deficit  nature  of  the  area  in 
terms  of  total  monetary  income  and  outgo.  However,  it  should 
be  said  that  this  balance  of  trade  type  of  approach  is  likely  to 
slight  certain  significant  items  of  income.  The  implications  of 
this  analysis  may  also  be  dangerous  to  forward-looking  concepts  of 
public  finance,  since  areas  more  prosperous  than  Grainger  County 
might  be  shov/n  to  be  deficit  areas  in  terms  of  governmental  cost 
payments  when  functions  of  government,  such  as  roads  and  schools, 
are  supported  by  a  liberal  State  aid  system. 

For  attacking  the  problem  of  a  destroyed  or  declining  re- 
source base,  three  lines  of  action  are  outlined.  We  can 

(1)  relocate  residents  of  blighted  and  submarginal 
areas; 

(2)  let  people  stay  and  maintain  them  on  the  dole; 

(3)  reconstruct  the  resource  base  of  those  communities 
where  reconstruction  is  possible;  where  flatly  im- 
possible, planned  migration  will  have  to  be  resorted 
to. 

The  first  plan  the  author  terms  "a  psychologically  dan- 
gerous experiment  in  planned  migration  on  a  vast  scale";  the  second 
psychologically  and  politically  dubious;  the  third  is  the  most  sen- 
sible, and  is  v/hat  makes  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  such  a  vi- 
tal and  important  effort. 

The  function  and  viewpoint  of  the  land-use  planner  and  the 
resource  planner  are  subsequently  discussed,  together  with  the 
limitations  which  institutions  and  vested  rights  place  upon  the 
activity  of  planning.  The  perplexing  problems  of  jurisdiction  — 
Federal,  State  and  local —  are  outlined  as  they  harass  planning  on 
a  regional  basis. 

Chapter  XVII  includc.3  a  roll  call  of  legislation,  ex- 
ecutive orders,  and  governmental  agencies,  both  emergency  and  per- 
manent, v/hich  are  concerned  with  conservation.  The  times  have  de- 
manded the  flov/ering  of  resource  planning  and  action  programs,  and 
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President  Roosevelt's  personal  interest  has  given  the  movement 
great  impetus.  "Under  his  administration,  conservation  has  made 
more  progress  in  three  years  than  .during  .  the_  preceding  thirty. 
Never  has  the  rescue  squad  been  so  active." 

In  conclusion,  a  case  is  built  for  a  permanent  program  of 
public  works  v/ith  especial  reference  to  resource  planning  and  the 
rebuilding  of  wasting  assets.  A  large  portion  of  the  working  pop- 
ulation is  visualized  as  permanently  employed  in  such  definitely 
"productive"  endeavor,  to  be  ultimately  financed  by  the  issuance  of 
money  and  credit  by  the  State  on  substantially  a  non-interest  bear- 
ing basis,  the  income  tax  being  used  to  shift  savings  to  recon- 
struction. Only  asset  replacement  on  a  tremendous  scale  will  pre- 
vent the  resource  destruction  and  decline  evidenced  in  history  by 
ancient  Syria,  Rome,  the  Mayan  Civilization,  and  in  the  present  day 
by  India  and  China.  The  more  progressive  countries  of  Europe: 
England,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  France,  have  long  ago  abandoned  "the 
concept  of  infinity"  with  reference  to  resources. 

Those  interested  in  the  conservation  movement  v/ill  recall 
a  series  of  doleful  predictions  setting  the  date  for  exhaustion  of 
petroleum  and  other  mineral  resources.  This  book  is  not  alarmist 
literature;  it  is  a  plea  for  tlie  intensification  of  intelligent 
long  range  planning,  land  policy  and  action  programs  already  set 
in  motion,  but  none  too  early.  Mr.  Chase  knows  that  the  public 
must  understand  the  problems  and  the  viewpoint  of  resource  plan- 
ning, in  order  to  free  it  from  short-sighted  computations  of  cost, 
and  the  welter  of  narrov/  legalistic  concepts  v/hich  are  called  into 
play  to  hamper  its  workings. 


R.  J.  Hinckley 

Land-Use  Planning  Section 

Land  Utilization  Division 
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RECENT  ARTICLES  AND  PUBLICATIONS 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  cannot  supply  copies 
of  any  of  the  publications  listed  below. 


Magazine  Articles 


"Planning  in  Utah". 
1936, 


Ray  M.  Hill.   PLAN  AGE.  2  (7)  9.   October 


Utah,  unlike  most  other  States  in  the  Union,  has  had  a 
planned  background.  The  early  Mormon  pioneers  envisaged  future 
towns  and  farms  on  the  desert  wastes,  so  they  set  to  work  to  plan, 
and  followed  the  plan.  This  forethought  probably  accounts  in  large 
measure  for  the  present  advanced  stage  of  its  farm  living  standards, 

Utah  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  accept  President 
Roosevelt's  invitation  in  1933  to  cooperate  in  a  Federal-State  plan- 
ning program,  and  April  9,  1934,  an  unofficial  planning  board  was 
appointed.  The  State  legislation  later  provided  for  an  official 
planning  board  by  an  act  which  became  law  March  26,  1935,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  be  as  follows: 

(1)  to  collect  factual  data  concerning  Utah's  re- 
sources 

(2)  to  serve  other  departments  of  government 

(3)  to  make  studies  when  necessary  and  desirable 

(4)  to  promote  legislation  providing  for  the  most 

ec  onomic  use  of    the  State's  resources 

(5)  to  act  in  advisory  capacity  to  governor  an 
legislature 

(6)  to  assist  in  coordinating  programs  of  other 
State  departments  and  Federal  government 

(7)  to  promote  city  and  county  planning  programs 

(8)  to  prepare  a  long-term  program  for  the  most  ef- 
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fective  use  of  natural  and  human  resources. 

The  board  is  entirely  advisory  and  has  no  executive  au- 
thority. In  the  short  period  of  its  operation  it  has  gathered  to- 
gether much  factual  information  on  physiography,  climate,  vege- 
tation, population,  land  use,  water-power,  recreational  and  scenic 
resources,  transportation,  commercial  trade,  agricultural  cooper- 
atives, em.ploym.ent,  wealth,  manufacturing,  etc.  Although  the  Board 
has  had  som>e  difficulty  because  of  lack  of  public  support,  interest 
is  growing,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  planning  office  v/ill  become 
an  important  depository  of  authentic  facts  where  legislators  and 
public  officials  can  come  for  unbiased  information  and  recommenda- 
tions. Scientific  land,  water,  and  economic  surveys  are  going  for- 
ward in  twenty-seven  counties  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  it  is  ho- 
ped that  as  a  result  of  these  studies  counties  will  begin  thinking 
about  their  future,  and  that  an  intelligent  plan  of  development  for 
the  State  will  be  effected. 


"Comparative  Architectural  Details  in  the  Greenbelt  Housing". 
AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ARCHITECT.  CXLIX  (2650)  21.  Octo- 
ber 1936.   (572  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.) 

Most  communities  in  America  have  merely  grown  up  without 
plan,  guidance  or  much  forethought  on  the  part  of  their  residents. 
Adequate  land  area  under  one  ownership,  a  definite  need  of  decent 
homes  near  industrial  centers,  and  the  means  to  build  a  self-sup- 
porting project  has  given  the  "greenbelt"  communities  a  fresh  start 
—  they  are  planned  from  the  very  beginning. 

Several  factors  have  influenced  the  projects.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  W.  P.  A.  labor  has  largely  been  used,  and  is  not 
highly  skilled,  materials  v/hich  such  labor  could  handle  were  select- 
ed, and  since  employment  of  large  numbers  of  workers  was  desired, 
prefabricated  materials  were  not  used.  Since  houses  will  be  rented 
rather  than  sold,  lot  treatment,  and  economy  in  heating  and  plumb- 
ing systems  were  possible;  and  since  the  entire  property  v/ill  later 
be  turned  over  to  a  non-profit  organization,  and  amortized  over  a 
long  period,  quality  construction  was  needed,  even  though  the  ob- 
jective of  low  rents  necessitated  great  economy  in  construction. 

Then  the  needs  and  desires  of  each  region  as  to  housing 
details  —  basements,  dining  rooms,  number  of  bedroom.s,  porches, 
size  of  lots,  single  or  attached  houses  —  were  studied  and  care- 
fully analyzed. 
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Ccmparisons  of  architectural  elements  follow  by  means  of 
photographs,  elevations  and  structural  detail  of  all  projects. 


"Magical  Greenbelt  is  Rising;  Model  Maryland  Community".  R.  G. 
Tugwell.  WORK  -  A  Journal  of  Progress.  1  (2)  3.  (District 
of  Columbia  Works  Progress  Administration.)  October  1936. 

Greenbelt  (Maryland)  celebrated  its  first  anniveraary  on 
October  12.  Today  near  the  shores  of  the  created  recreational  lake, 
1,000  dwellings  are  rising  to  house  future  residents,  and  stores, 
shops  and  community  buildings  are  taking  form. 

Although  the  project  has  employed  hundreds  of  men,  it  is 
something  more  than  a  huge  relief  project.  It  is  an  outstanding 
demonstration  of  new  methods  of  community  building.  Greenbelt  it- 
self encompasses  an  area  of  some  2,000  acres,  and  lies  adjacent  to 
the  15,000-acre  National  Agricultural  Research  Center,  making  it 
virtually  impossible  for  any  undesirable  business  or  industry  to 
encrcach  upon  the  area.  The  green  v/ooded  area  surrounding  the  town 
has  been  developed  into  a  recreation  area  which,  together  v/ith  the 
lake,  will  attract  both  residents  and  outsiders. 

Construction  is  under  way  on  a  moving-picture  theatre, 
fire-house,  school,  community  building  and  offices.  Few  homes  face 
on  roadways;  the  town  has  been  designed  in  super  blocks,  and  the 
houses  look  out  on  small  landscaped  areas  in  the  nature  of  gardens. 
In  addition  to  the  rov/  units,  several  apartment  units  are  also 
available.  It  is  possible  to  expand  the  town  to  three  times 
its  initial  size  if  necessary. 

"The  standards  Greenbelt  is  setting  for  the  thorough  plan- 
ning of  a  suburban  town;  and  the  example  it  is  giving  of  a  place  to 
live  which  meets  the  needs  of  the  motor  age  and  provides  facilities 
for  healthy  recreation,  v/ill  be  reflected  in  nev/  suburban  develop- 
ments throughout  the  United  States." 


"Rural  Migration".  W.  H.  Jones  and  J.  R.  E.  Phillips.  Reprinted 
from  WELSH  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE,  XII,  1936.  (University  of 
Wales  Press  Board,  University  Registry,   Cardiff,   Wales.) 

One  of  the  most  conspicious  features  of  rural  Britain 
during  the  last  50  years  has  been  the  decline  of  population.  Urban 
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areas  have  been  increasing  in  area  and  population  partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  movements  from  rural  districts  and  partly  as  a  result  of 
natural  increase  in  population.  The  decline  in  the  numbers  of 
people  on  farms  inevitably  leads  to  decay  in  some  rural  industries, 
and  to  decline  in  numbers  concerned  with  commerce  and  services  in 
or  near  rural  areas.  Industrialization  has  driven  the  farming  com- 
munity to  depend  more  and  more  on  the  sale  of  food  to  a  non-agri- 
cultural population  than  was  the  case  when  a  fairer  proportion  of 
their  own  requirements  were  made  on  the  farm  or  in  the  local  vil- 
lages. Agriculture  has  developed  rapidly  and  attractively  (chief- 
ly because  of  mechanical  power)  in  other  overseas  countries  and 
this,  together  with  the  competition  of  industry  has  resulted  in 
considerable  emigration.  Later,  imuigration  quotas  of  other  coun- 
tries cut,  down  the  numbers  of  emigrants  from  Britain,  but  there 
was  a  lag  in  the  reduction  of  the  free  flow  of  goods  from  these 
countries, 

Population  ebbed  and  flowed  —  after  the  War  large  num- 
bers of  Welsh  people  migrated  because  of  high  wages  available; 
after  1930  many  returned  at  the  same  time  that  industrial  opportun- 
ity was  failing,  leaving  a  surplus  of  labor  available. 

But  despite  the  great  unemployment  in  cities  and  the  lack 
of  opportunity  for  migration,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  number  of 
people  on  farms,  particularly  younger  population,  in  almost  every 
year,  and  in  every  year  between  1923  and  1933  there  was  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  holdings  —  a  decline  at  the  average  rate  of  2,100  a 
year  in  England  and  Wales.  Casual  laborers  have  few  ties  and  thus 
move  about;  opportunities  for  young  men  and  women  from  farms  were, 
strangely  enough,  not  entirely  lacking  even  during  depression  years, 
and  the  attractions  of  urban  life  lured  many  of  them  from  rural 
areas.  Further,  increased  efficiency  on  farms  has  made  greater 
production  with  less  labor  necessary. 

Taking  all  classes  of  workers  into  consideration,  however, 
a  close  similarity  between  figures  for  Wales  and  for  the  v/hole 
country  is  apparent.  Between  1925-1933  all  agricultural  v/orkers  in 
England  and  Wales  declined  18  percent;  in  Wales  17  percent.  The 
finap.cial  or  economic  aspects  of  the  problem  probably  have  less 
effect  in  Wales,  however,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  nature  of  the  labor  supply. 
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"County  Agricultural  Planning  Gets  its  Second  Wind".  H.  R.  Tolley, 
Administrator  A.  A.  A.  EXTENSION  SERVICE  REVIEW.  7  (9)  129. 
September  1936.  (U=  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.) 

County  agricultural  committees  were  organized  about  a 
year  ago  through  the  cooperation  of  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
and  the  A. A. A.  Building  upon  the  extension  organization  already  in 
existence,  Federal  and  State  agencies  have  worked  v/ith  county 
agent's  committees  —  groups  of  farmers  who  have  volu.nteered  their 
services  and  v/ho  represent  the  agricultural  leadership  of  the 
counties.  These  committees  have  studied  national.  State  and  local 
data  in  order  to  reach  sound  conclusions  about  the  effects  on  pro- 
duction exerted  by  changes  in  farming  systems  needed  for.  maintain- 
ing a  permanent  agriculture.  Definite  recommendations  on  needed 
and  advisable  changes  in  farming  systems  and  crop  and  livestock 
production  have  resulted. 

The  county  committees  have  been  asked  to  appraise  the 
operation  of  the  Conservation  Act  of  1935  in  relation  to  its 
objectives;  to  estimate,  in  connection  with  a  long-time  land-use 
program,  probable  production  of  various  crops  after  certain  farm 
management  practices  have  been  put  into  effect.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  a  group  of  about  twenty-five  experimental  counties  in 
the  United  States  be  selected  from  those  in  which  county  planning 
projects  have  been  most  successful.  Such  counties  might  be  pei"- 
mitted  to  modify  the  1937  agricultural  conservation  program  in 
accordance  with  local  requirements. 


"New  System  of  Long  Tenure  Would  Cure  Problem  of  Farm  Tenancy  in 
Corn  Belt".  Bernhard  Ostroienk.  THE  ANNALIST.  48  (1236)  422 
September  25,  193S. 

Tenancy  is  not  new  in  the  Corn  Belt,  but  feeling  has  sud- 
denly been  aroused  against  it  because  of  the  drought  which  followed 
several  years  of  crop  and  price  disaster,  and  created  a  new  class 
of  tenants.  Defeated  farm  ov/ners  are  becoming  tenants  via  the 
farm  bankruptcy  route.  More  than  two-fifths  of  the  farmers  today 
are  tenants  —  2,865,155  of  them  farming  336,802,307  acres  valued 
at  10.1  billion  dollars. 

In  Iowa  in  1935  tenants  constituted  49.3  percent  of  the 
number  of  farmers;  they  farmed  60  percent  of  the  land.  The  situa- 
tion is  particularly  difficult  since  11-12  percent  of  all  the  land 
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is  owned  by  corporations  —-  insurance  companies,  mortgage  companies 
and  banks  —  who  keep  the  land  on  the  market  constantly,  and  thus 
depress  land  values. 

Tenancy,  a  logical  outcome  of  our  system  of  private  prop- 
erty, cannot  be  abolished,  but  a  more  wholesome  role  may  be  assig- 
ned to  the  tenant,  the  interests  of  the  landlord  can  be  protected, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  land  conserved.  Long  tenure,  reward  for 
improvements  and  good  farming  methods,  would  seem  to  be  cures  for 
many  of  the  present  evils  of  tenancy  as  we  know  it. 


"The  County  in  the  United  States".  John  W.  Manning.  SOUTHWEST  RE- 
VIEW.  XX  (3)  303.   Spring  1935. 

During  the  past  few  years  almost  every  unit  of  govern- 
ment has  been  "inquired  into"  publicly  concerning  inefficiency  and 
excessive  costs  The  county  S3rstem.  of  government  has  received  its 
share  of  such  inquiry.  Many  have  advanced  the  theory  that  since 
the  county  has  sunk  to  comparative  insignificance,  it  should  be  a~ 
bolished,  and  its  functions  turned  over  to  the  States.  Others,  re- 
alizing that  this  is  not  probable  in  the  near  future,  have  endeav- 
ored to  seek  readjustments  in  order  to  reduce  costs  and  increase 
efficiency  of  county  administration. 

The  author  studied  3,070  counties  in  the  United  States  on 
the  basis  of  information  contained  in  population  and  financial  sta- 
tistics bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Many  data  were  un- 
covered, thus  making  evaluations  and  comparisons  possible. 

For  example ;  the  average  county  area  in  the  United  States 
is  985.6  square  miles,  the  median  area  is  600  square  miles,  but 
Arizona  has  a  county  area  as  great  as  8,129.2  square  miles,  and 
Rhode  Island  a  county  area  as  small  as  213.4  square  miles. 

Measured  by  either  the  national  average  or  the  national 
median  county  area,  then,  there  v.'culd  seem  to  be  12-30  States  in 
urgent  need  of  area  adjustment.  It  would  also  seem  that  county 
government  could  function  better  and  even  at  a  lesser  cost  in  coun- 
ties larger  than  national  average  or  median.  In  eight  States  large 
counties  are  serving  larger  populations  than  in  3m.all  counties,  and 
are  doing  it  satisfactorily. 
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The  national  median  population  is  17,000;  national  aver- 
age 39,991,5,  In  Connecticut  we  find  the  largest  average  county 
population,  400,862.8;  in  Nevada  the  smallest,  5,356.3.  A  study  of 
the  population  and  area  figures  discloses  the  fact,  further,  that 
tv/enty  States  have  median  county  populations  below  the  national  med- 
ian, thirty-three  v/ith  average  county  populations  below  the  nation- 
al average;  twenty-one  of  these  also  have  areas  below  the  national 
average  area.  Moreover,  unusually  small  populations  are  found  in 
some  counties  particularly  in  the  7v'est  —  Armstrong  County,  South 
Dakota  —  less  than  100;  populations  of  less  than  1,000  in  Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado,  Nevada,  South  Dakota,  Texas  and  Utah, 

As  for  density  of  population,  there  are  no  criteria  for 
deciding  what  a  normal  should  be,  although  the  author  feels  that  no 
county  should  exist  where  its  density  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
State  where  it  is  located.  However,  forty-six  counties  in  twelve 
western  States  have  a  density  less  than  one  person  per  mile. 

Per  capita  county  costs  vary,  naturally.  The  average  for 
the  United  States  is  Sll.33;  but  we  find,  depending  on  population, 
figures  ranging  from  sixteen  cents  (5,000-25,000  population)  in 
Vermont  to  $74.31  (under  5,000)  in  New  York  State.  Higher  county 
costs  appear  to  come  in  the  smaller  counties  in  thirty-three  States 
but  in  eleven  others  we  find  smaller  costs  in  smaller  counties. 

Per  capita  county  debt  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  per 
capita  State  debt,  and  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  has  not 
grown  at  so  rapid  a  rate  since  1912.  Twenty-eight  States  have 
county  per  capita  debts  above  $10  per  $1,000  of  valuation.  Al- 
though no  reasonable  debt  limit  has  been  determined,  many  counties 
are  probably  treading  on  dangerous  ground. 

Valuation  is  important,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
a  minimum  valuation  should  be.  $4,000,000  has  been  suggested  as  a 
minimum;  we  find  22  counties  with  less  than  one  million,  288  with 
valuations  from  four  to  six  millions,  628  in  the  ten  to  twenty  mill- 
ion bracket,  and  1,025  with  valuations  over  twenty  millions.  If  the 
limit  is  four  million,  probably  some  344  counties  have  no  excuse 
for  existing  today.  Services  rendered,  amount  of  State  aid  sup- 
plied, etc.,  are  important  and  should  not  be  overlooked  in  setting 
any  norms. 

The  author  has  drawn  a  few  conclusions: 

(a)   area  is  not  a  determining  factor  of  costs; 
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(b)  per  capita  costs  are  higher  in  counties  of 
small  population; 

(o)  this  indicates  need  for  consolidation  or  re- 
casting county  maps  in  many  States; 

(d)  many  county  taxable  valuations  are  too  low  to 
support  a  going  organization;  unit  should  be 
increased  in  area  and  population; 

(e)  present  boundaries  often  make  support  of  a  sat- 
isfactory government  organization  difficult. 


"Grass  Did  Not  Grow".   R.  G.  Tugwell.   FORTUNE  XIV  (4)  115 
November  1936. 

A  discussion  in  defense  of  Nev/  Deal  policies  and  pro- 
grams, containing  a  brief  paragraph  on  resettlement  activities 


"Some  Pre-Depression  Land  Tenure  Changes  in  the  South  and  Their 
Current  Significance".  Edward  E,  Lewis.  THE  AMERICAN  ECON- 
OMIC REVIEW,  XXVI  (3)  441.   September  1936. 

One  of  the  more  important  aspects  of  the  Government's 
farm  adjustment  program  is  its  effect  upon  the  geographic  distri- 
bution of  the  white  and  negro  population  between  town  and  country 
and  between  owners  and  renters.  An  important  question  is:  Will 
agricultural  adjustment  result  in  a  substantial  population  movement 
from  the  farm  to  the  city,  thereby  piling  up  the  urban  workers  to 
be  absorbed  by  industrial  employment  or  to  be  "relieved",  or  will 
there  be  an  increase  in  commercial  farming  outside  of  the  adjust- 
ment program,  thereby  rendering  more  difficult  the  production 
limitation  to  which  the  Administration  is  committed?  A  comparison 
of  the  geographic  stability  of  the  ov/ners  and  renters  in  selected 
southern  counties  in  the  face  of  the  milder  form  of  economic  pres- 
sure characteristic  of  the  pre-depression  period  v/as  used  by  Edv/ard 
E.  Lewis  of  Howard  University  as  offering  a  possible  clue  to  future 
developments  along  these  lines. 

During  the  five-year  period  from  1925  to  1930  in  425  se- 
lected Cotton  Belt  counties,  the  number  of  negroes  in  each  tenure 
group  ■ —  owners,  renters,  and  croppers  —  increased,  while  white 
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ownars  declined,  and  white  renters  and  croppers  increased.  Since 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
renters  came  from  the  ov/ner  class  or  from  the  cropper  class,  Mr. 
Lewis  recast  the  data  into  a  more  intelligible  form  by  combining 
renters  and  owners  into  a  class  termed  "independent  farmers".  Under 
this  new  classification,  change  in  negro  independent  farmers  was 
more  "favorable"  than  change  in  the  white  independent  farmers,  the 
former  increasing  25,000  while  the  latter  was  declining  by  4,000. 

The  greater  stability  among  negroes  in  the  "independent 
farmers"  classification  than  among  corresponding  groups  of  white 
farmers  may  be  attributed  to  the  negro's  tremendously  powerful  in- 
centive to  own  land,  and  to  the  significant  lack  of  urban  oppor- 
tunity which  tended  to  keep  him  in  agricultural  pursuits.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  negro's  lack  of  urban  opportunity  was  sufficiently 
potent  to  overcome  his  relatively  greater  difficulty  of  maintaining 
the  owner  or  renter  status,  and  that  a  similar  pressure  upon  the 
"smaller"  white  farmers  was  important  in  accounting  for  the  number 
of  independent  farmers  in  that  race.  In  view  of  the  very  modest 
recovery  likely  to  result  from  the  present  adjustment  program,  even 
independent  Southern  farmers,  both  whites  and  negroes,  are  like- 
ly to  remain  on  the  farms  only  as  long  as  the  relative  lack  of 
urban  opportunity  remains  in  its  present  state.  The  adjustment 
program  does  not  appear  likely  tc  play  an  important  role  in  solving 
our  basic  problem  of  surplus  urban  labor. 


Bulletins  and  Pamphlets 


"The  Unified  Development  of  the  Tennessee  River  System''.  Submitted 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  March  1936. 

This  report  on  the  Tennessee  River  System  was  submitted 
pursuant  to  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  31,  1S35,  amending  Sec- 
tion 4  (j )  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1S33,  and  con- 
tains, together  with  photographs,  maps  and  tables,  discussions  on 
the  follov/ing  major  topics: 

Part  I.   Recommended  Plan  for  the  Unified  Development  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  System  as  related  to: 

Navigation,  high  and  low  dams,  flood  control,  elec- 
tric power  and  soil  conservation.  Proposed  dams  and 
power  units  of  construction  sequence  described. 
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Administration  of  unified  development  including: 

engineering  and  basic  data,  engineering  planning, 
social  and  economic  planning,  construction,  land 
acquisition  (involving  some  family  resettlement) 
reservoir  clearance,  operation  and  malaria  control. 


Part  II.   A  Policy  for  the  Unified  Development  of  the  Tennessee 
River  System  should  consider: 

location  and  character  of  the  area,  an  inclusive 
plan,  and  a  coordinating  agency. 

Principal  Phases  of  a  plan  for  unified  development  should 

include: 

a  recognition  that  this  area  is  part  of  a  larger 
whole,  a  study  of  main  river  and  its  tributaries,  the 
land,  watershed  protection,  water  control  through 
forest  and  farm  crop  cover. 

Part  III.  Power  in  the  unified  plan. 

Part  IV.   Description  of  recommended  projects  -  principally  des- 
criptions of  dams. 

Certain  land-use  problems  have  naturally  arisen  in  the 
Valley.  A  brief  quotation  from  this  report  will  explain  some  of  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  field  by  the  T.  V.  A, : 


"It  is  not  only  in  the  field  of  agriculture  that  the 
unified  development  of  the  Tennessee  River  system  may  be 
furthered  .  .  ,  The  Tennessee  Valley  region  has  impor- 
tant scenic  resources  and  an  agreeable  climate  —  the 
raw  materials  of  the  recreation  industry  ...  It  is 
significant  that  the  1930  census  gives  the  total  income 
of  this  eastern  portion  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  for  1929, 
including  manufacturing,  mining,  agriculture,  and  all 
other  incomes,  as  ^520,000,000;  of  this,  recreation 
formed  a  very  small  part  .  .  .  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Region  can  develop  recreational  resources  for  a  part  of 
the  country  tkat  has  been  poorly  supplied  with  such 
opportunities.  These  possibilities  exist  in  a  region 
where  most  of  the  merchantable  timber  has  been  cut  and 
the  land  fertility  largely  destroyed,  and  where  sources 
of  livelihood  are  entirely  inadequate.  The  location  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  at  the  crossroads  of  major  tourist 
routes  leading  from  the  Northeast  to  the  Southwest,  and 
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from  the  Midwest  to  Southeast,  makes  the  region  easily 
accessible.  The  T.  V.  A.  has  conducted  a  survey  of  the 
recreational  resources  of  the  area  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  National  Forest  Service, 
and  local  agencies  to  locate  the  areas  of  greatest  beauty 
and  value  from  a  recreational  standpoint,  to  help  prevent 
their  destruction  or  abuse,  and  to  guide  the  nature  of 
their  development  so  that  their  values  shall  be  pre- 
served and  their  fullest  possibilities  realized  ..." 


Regulations  under  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1934,  (48  Stat. 
1269)  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  as  amended  by  Act  of  June  26,  1936 
(Publication  No.  827  -  74th  Congress)  governing  the  filing  of 
applications  for  entry,  selection,  or  location.  Circular  No. 
1353  revised,  (mimeo.)  October  26,  1936.  (U.  S.  Department  of 
Interior,  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.) 
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